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UTD community honors life of lost Comet with philanthropy 


FATIMAH AZEEM 
Editor-in-Chief 


Abdul-Hadi Diwan, an interdisciplin- 


the campus community, died tragically in 
the late afternoon of Feb. 9 after a motor- 
cycle crash off Coit Road. Following his 
death, UTD’s Muslim Student Associa- 
tion launched a humanitarian fundraiser 


to honor Hadi’s commitment to chari- 


ABDUL-HADI DIWAN 


table action, with funds designated for 


ary studies senior and beloved member of 


emergency relief and aid charities in Gaza, 
alongside religious initiatives. At the time 
of publication, the fundraiser has raised 
$56,000. 

Diwan was a member of MSA— UTD’s 
largest Muslim organization — and the 
greater Dallas Muslim community. His 
father and friends said he was deeply com- 
mitted to volunteer work and the personal 
development of his peers, while profes- 
sionally, he was involved in disaster relief. 


divine rewards. 
Over 5,000 members of the community 


Notably, Diwan developed a sustainable 
natural food production plan for the City 
of Murphy to help the underprivileged. from Texas and beyond, including hun- 


dreds of UTD students, attended Hadi’s 


Janazah — or funeral prayer service — at East 


MSA board members said they were in- 
spired and reminded of a duty to “create a 
better world” after Hadi’s death, which is 
why they started the LaunchGood char- 
ity campaign. This campaign is intended 


Plano Islamic Center. Hundreds attended 
online and thousands in person, recalling 
his smile, infectious laughter, the example 
as Sadaqah Jariyah — a belief in Islam he set for his peers and the generosity he 
emphasizing charity and continuing the 


good deeds of those who have passed for 


SEE , PAGE 5 


PROTESTERS CRASH NIKKI 


RALLY 


Protesting Comets interrupt Haley's Dallas speech, disrupt rally with criticism and condemnations 


x 
kk 


6c She knows 
what it takes to 
deal with issues 
and to stand 


strong. 99 


— Former Fort Worth 
Mayor, Betsy Price 


KAVYA RACHEETI 
Mercury Staff 


Republican presidential candi- 
date Nikki Haley spoke at a Dallas 
rally; the event was disrupted five 


different times by pro-Palestine pro- 
testers who disguised themselves as 


Haley supporters on Feb. 18. 
During her campaign for presi- 
dent, Haley made a stop at the 
South Side Ballroom, where she dis- 
cussed her policy goals: lowering the 
unemployment rate, increasing bor- 


der security and incentivizing Con- 
gress to draft budgets more quickly, 
possibly by imposing mon- 
etary punishments 
for delays. Haley 
also discussed the 
importance of 


term limits and 
proof of mental 
competence for 
leaders. 
dur- 
ing the 33-min- 


elected 
However, 


ute-long stump speech, protesters 
repeatedly interrupted to condemn 
Haley for her public stance on the 
Israeli-Palestinian One 
protester ripped up a campaign 
sign and said that blood of “13,000 
children from Gaza” was on Haley’s 


conflict. 


66 Nikki Haley 
chose aside — 
she chose 
genocide. 99 


— Protester 


hands; they were then dragged out 
of the venue by security. 

“And this is why you have to 
worry about Iran,” Haley said in 
response. 

Before Haley came on stage, for- 
mer Fort Worth mayor Betsy Price 


spoke on Haley’s character. Price 
said that Haley’s story represents 
the American Dream, as she Æ 
comes from an immigrant jy 
family and has found both Á 
personal and profes- gý 


sional success, jug- Ñ 


gling business endeav- 3 * a 
ors with building a 
family. Price also 
said that Haley is 
level-headed, not 
"dramatic" like Trump, 
and will bring strong con- 
servative principles to the 
White House while also 
having the ability to reach 
across the aisle to Demo- 
crats. 

“No spoon 
for her, she knows what it's 


silver 


like to raise a family,” Price 
said. “She knows what it's like 
to build a business. She knows 


SEE , PAGE 3 
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EMMA LAMBERT s 
Mercury Staff A 
Amid the festive atmosphere 
of Valentine's Day, the Student Union | 
Market turned into a hive of activity for the 
much-anticipated annual Comet Honey Sale. J 


Student volunteers and representatives from UTD’s 
Bee Campus USA collaborated to present Comet hon- 
ey, gathered by students’ hands for the enjoyment of their 
peers. 
a This student-driven initiative is hosted by the Office of Sus- 
tainability and generally occurs once or twice a year, dependent 
l on the honey production of campus apiaries. The Comet Honey 
sells for $5 a bottle, and in the past, funds have gone toward tools, 
| including a solar wax melter, that can further promote sustain- 
ability and reuse. From STEM majors studying biology to JSOM 
` students exploring marketing strategies, the organization offers a 
space for all students to come together and contribute their unique 
N insights toward a common goal of making UTD’s campus a better 
place for pollinators. 
“While we're in the beehives, we might have a business major 
[or] a marketing major kind of share their perspective on pollina- 


tors with us,” Eve Gersh, co-chair of UTD’s Bee Campus USA x 


committee, said. A 


Student representatives like biology senior Shreya Billa 


found their way to the organization through Bee Campus J 


USA’s many options for volunteering; students can get 
involved in hive inspection and honey collection as $ 
N well as develop leadership skills and gain a sense of 
community responsibility. 
l “This [Bee Campus USA] is curated to 
students by the students, it’s a perfect 
l opportunity to get involved and 


see a slower side of life,” 


Billa said. 


Pathway to citizenship: the trials, 
triumphs of international students 


Comets share how they handle the unique experience of being an 
international student, one- sixth of UTD's TaN population 


ZARA JAMSHED 
Mercury Staff 


More than 5,000 international 
students from over 100 countries 
attend UTD — representing over 
60% of the graduate population, ac- 
cording to data from OISDS. And 
while international students report 
intense pressure from work, finan- 
cial burdens and culture shock, re- 
sources like the Career Management 
Center, Student Counseling Center 
and the International Students and 
Scholars 
struggle. 


Office can lessen their 


International students deal with 
the combined pressures of loneliness 
and assimilation combined with the 
financial struggles of an average stu- 
dent. For example, in a survey done 
by the Office of Undergraduate Ed- 
ucation with over 8,100 responses, 
20% of respondents said they could 
not afford to see a dentist, doctor or 
mental health specialist in the past 
12 months. And the fight for inter- 
national students persists after grad- 
uation, where non-STEM majors on 
F-1 visas can only stay in the U.S. 
up to a year and a half, and STEM 
majors get an additional year to find 
work. 

CITS junior Siddhant Patel is an 
international student that trans- 
ferred from an H-4 visa, which cov- 
ers dependents of work visa holders, 
to a school-sponsored F-1 visa, for 
students. Patel said he had struggled 
to find companies offering work 
sponsorships, and that there was 


Inher 2023 campaign for SG, student body President Srivani Edupuganti pledged 
to improve conditions for international students. 


also intense competition from mas- 
ters students, many of whom are 
also international students. 

“You have the intelligence of 
someone that lives here, and the 
problems of someone that doesn't,” 
Patel said. “ 
advantageous point in your life that 


It's really the most dis- 


you will ever have to apply for a 
job.” 

Patel has tried to overcome the 
competitive nature of the job mar- 
ket by going to the Career Manage- 
ment Center. which assisted him in 
personalizing his resume, but F-1 
students still have a disadvantage 
in the job market. According to a 
2022 study by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, only 23% of 
international students who have a 


master’s degree will find a job with- 
in-state after graduation. To increase 
his chances of landing a job, Patel 
changed his major as a sophomore 
from finance to CITS, and as part of 
the switch he had to fly to India and 
reenter the U.S. with his F-1 under 
an CITS major. 

International students also experi- 
ence unique financial difficulties, as 
F-1 students cannot engage in un- 
paid or volunteer internships, train- 
ing opportunities or unpaid work 
without authorization. This requires 
completing Curricular Practical 
Training, or CPT, as well as enroll- 
ing in an additional 1-credit hour 
course, which adds to the cost of 


SEE , PAGE 3 
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Police 
Blotter 


Feb. 10 

e An individual assaulted someone on 
campus through physical contact. The 
offense was cleared through exceptional 


clearance. 


Feb. 10 

e An unknown assailant committed 
burglary of a vehicle. The stolen vehicle 
and offender are still under investiga- 
tion. 


Feb. 12 
e A theft was reported in an apart- 
ment and was cleared by arrest. 


Feb. 14 

e A theft was reported in JSOM but 
the offense was found to be baseless with 
no signs of attempted crime. 


Feb. 14 

e An act of criminal mischief was re- 
ported in the library at 12:01 a.m. and is 
still under investigation. 


VEHICULAR INCIDENT 


THEFT 


DRUGS & ALCOHOL 


OTHER 
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From The Mercury Archives: February 20, 1995 


Martin Luther King III delivers speech 


in connection with Kindness Week 


By Sabrina Lynn Reeves 


Martin Luther King, Ill, 
gave a speech at the Legal 
Foundation, Wednesday, 
Feb. 15, in connection with 
Kindness Week (February 
12-19). The theme of King's 
speech was the Golden Rule 
"Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you." 

King is the eldest son of 
Coretta Scott King and the 
late Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. He received his Bach- 
elor of Science degree from 
Morehouse College. King 
is a political leader, com- 
munity activist, and human 
rights advocate. He is also 
listed among the Outstanding 
Young Men of America. 

In the late 1970s, King 
represented President Jimmy 
Carter in two official delega- 
tions to promote peace in for- 
eign countries. He was elected 
as an at-large representative 
to the Fulton County Com- 
mission in 1986 and reelect- 
ed in 1990. His colleagues 
later elected him to serve as 
Vice-Chairman of the Com- 
mission. King is a member 
of the National Association 


of County Officials, National 
Association of Black County 
Officials, and National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement 


of Colored People. He is also 
a board member of the Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Center for 
Nonviolent Social Change 
and the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. 
King's speech focused on 
kindness and its correlation 
with the issues of violence, 
race, education, and poverty. 
King said there is a need for 
Kindness Week because there 
is so much violence in Amer- 
ica. He said that seven out of 
ten movies that the average 
American watches are vio- 


lent. "When a nation glori- 
fies actors who star in violent 
movies, it is in trouble," he 
said. "We are going to have 
to tell Hollywood we are not 
going to take it anymore. It is 
not helping us as a society. If 
we don't address the issue, it 
will address us." 

According to King, if 
Americans were more kind 
there would be little room for 
violence. King said we should 
treat each other as human be- 
ings regardless of race. 

“We have almost made a 
180 degree turn since the 
1950s. We are only concerned 
about helping ourselves and 
maybe our family. We must 


realize we are not indepen- 
dent but interdependent. We 
stand on the backs of past 
generations. 

The only way we can be the 
best is if we are taught love. 
We must love God, ourselves, 
our family and community. If 
we do that the only thing that 
will emanate from us is acts 
of kindness," he said. 

In conclusion, King said 
that Americans should focus 
their attention on education: 
"You as students are in an 
environment to get the best 
education you can. You are 
exposed to so much informa- 
tion, but so many people don't 
have that opportunity. There 
is a disparity that exists be- 
tween urban, rural, and sub- 
urban education. We need to 
prioritize refocus, and make 
our education system equal. 
Education is not doing what 
it should or else we would 
not have as much poverty and 
as many homeless people as 
we have today. Children are 
our fastest growing members 
of those groups. A nation is 
judged by how it treats its 
most precious resources.” 
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Women in politics: local politicians connect with Comets 


EMMA LAMBERT 
Mercury Staff 


Texas House Representatives Cassandra 
Hernandez, Victoria Neave Criado, Mi- 
haela Plesa and Averie Bishop led a women 
running for office panel on campus on 
Feb. 12 to connect with college students 
before the upcoming March 5 primaries. 

The UTD chapter of Texas College 
Democrats hosted the “Galentine’s Day 
Panel” bringing a turnout of at least 
35 students. Two House districts cover 
UTD: TX-HD 70, which covers the Col- 
lin County part of campus, where Plesa 
is running for reelection, and TX-HD 
12, which covers the Richardson part of 
campus, where Bishop is 


UTD. Hernandez discussed the impor- 
tance of adequate funding and support 
for educational institutions, as well as the 
fallout from Senate Bill 17, which bans 
programs relating to diversity, equity and 
inclusion at public colleges. As a result, 
previous ODEI-related services have had 
to eliminate tangible resources including 
binders from the Galerstein Community 
Center, a resource offered to transgender 
students last semester. 

“[The state of Texas is] taking away 
their ability and their access to resources 
to make those important, life-defining 
decisions,” Hernandez said, referencing 
Senate Bill 17. 


challenging 15-year incum- 
bent Angie Chen Button. 
Hernandez is running for 
TX-HD 115, in nearby 
Carrolton, and Criado is 
running for TX-Senate 
District 16, in Richardson. 


c6 Investing in the 
younger genera- 
tions, investing in 
education, invest- 
ing in the assur- 


In the race for House 
112, which 
covers the Dallas Coun- 
ty portion of UTD, 
Bishop is well-known 


District 


through her use of so- 
cial media in political 


The representatives empha- activism, where she has 

sized their dedication to ance that people 88,000 followers on 

ensure college students feel can have a part Instagram and 825,000 

represented in politics. of the American followers on TikTok. 

“I am a representative Bishop said that digital 
dream. 


of the people, so [future 
legislation] is going to rely 
on the conversations that 
Pm having with students,” 


— Cassandra Hernandez 


platforms can help sup- 
porters view political 
candidates as real peo- 
ple with real lives. 


Plesa said. 

Plesa spoke about creating opportuni- 
ties for future politicians, including her 
attempts to recruit UTD students for dis- 
trict aid and leadership positions within 
her campaign. Hernandez said that one of 
the core pillars of her campaign is fund- 
ing for public education. 

“Investing in the younger generations, 
investing in education, investing in the as- 
surance that people can have a part of the 
American dream,” Hernandez said. 

Running for House District 115, 
which includes the cities of Addison, Car- 
rollton, Coppell, Dallas, Irving and Farm- 
ers Branch, the closest part of Hernandez’s 
district lies just two blocks away from 


Despite Texas’ strin- 
gent election laws, including restrictions 
on mail-in voting, UTD Student Govern- 
ment continues to push to reduce barriers 
to students voting, including their recent 
resolution to bring polling locations to 
campus. Building on this, Plesa said in 
the last legislative session she raised two 
points of order on a bill aimed at remov- 
ing Texas from the electronic voter regis- 
tration database. 

Amid these efforts to overcome voting 
barriers, Bishop urged voters to prioritize 
candidates who prioritize the needs of the 
people over political agendas. 

“Vote for people that will place people 
first before politics,” Bishop said. 
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Austin Rios celebrates his reception of an MLK scholarship during an MLK Com- 
memorative Celebration. The $5,000 award will be used to fund Rios' continued 


medical education. 


Alum wins $5,000 MLK scholarship 


Austin Rios received the $5,000 MLK scholarship to pursue his medical degree 
at UT Southwestern after years of community activism and medical research 


ARDRA TRIVEDI 
Mercury Staff 


Austin Rios, a UTD alumnus and second- 
year medical student at Southwestern, received 
the Martin Luther King award on Jan. 17, a 
$5,000 scholarship for community service. 
Rios main goal with this scholarship is to make 
the health care field more equitable and acces- 
sible for all. 

Rios struggled through childhood due to his 
parents divorce, which prompted his father to 
cancel health insurance for the whole family. 
Rios also watched his mother go through re- 
covery after a cancer diagnosis. These struggles, 
coupled with growing up in a low-income 
household, made it difficult to pursue a career 
in medicine at first. However, his dream to 
become a doctor was reignited after attending 
classes and clinical rotations that focused on der- 
matology, nursing and dentistry at Plano Fast 
Senior High School. Rios said that witnessing 
firsthand how his mother struggled to get care 
inspired his determination to make health care 
more accessible and equitable. 

“Seeing how difficult it was to pay for pre- 
scription medicine coverage was eye-opening 


for me,” Rios said. “I took on the lead role of 
interpreting between her and her providers ... 
[this] was my introduction to medicine.” 

In the time between his transition from 
community college to UTD, Rios participated 
in the summer Health Professions Education 
Program in McGovern, which connected him 
to mentors and introduced him formally to 
medicine. 

“My bio professor, Dr. Diana Conseco, she's 
a been a long-time mentor for me as well as a 
great friend,” Rios said. 

As Rios began to feel like medicine was where 
he belonged, he also participated in the Johns 
Hopkins Health Disparities Solutions Sum- 
mer program which parked his interest in the 
intersection between HIV and underprivileged 
communities. Rios carried this research interest 
into his last semester at UTD as a Bill Archer 
Fellow, when he took up a position at NAS- 
TAD, or National Alliance of State and Territo- 
rial AIDS Directors. In this role, Rios worked in 
advocacy efforts for HIV and hepatitis C. 

“T was like wow, this is so cool,” Rios said. 
“You get to look at someone’ nails and hair 
and you reveal clues about their health through 


that.” 

Alongside research experience, Rios also par- 
took in community service. For him, volunteer- 
ing at Agape Clinic, a philanthropic charity in 
Dallas, helped him connect to his roots and give 
back to the community, which resonated with 
his Hispanic identity. 

“Every opportunity I get, I love spending it 
at the Agape Clinic, theyre my family ... And 
frankly, its where I see myself in the future prac- 
ticing [medicine],” Rios said. 

Volunteering at the Dallas County Medical 
Reserve Corps gave Rios the opportunity to feel 
the warmth of the community built during CO- 
VID, as well as allowing him to reconnect with a 
patient he worked with at Agape Clinic. 

“I get to see a change in history, a change in 
their health,” Rios said. “Being able to witness 
that was humbling ... it was heartwarming.” 

Rios said this same sentiment is what he be- 
lieved provided him the opportunity to win the 
MLK scholarship. 

“Perhaps I was chosen because there were a lot 
of parallels between the mission that Dr. King 
fought for and my own personal mission of in- 
creasing representation in medicine,” Rios said. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


of tuition and fees. Srivani Edupuganti, 
cognitive science senior and Student 
Government president, said that while 
JSOM offers the option of a zero-credit 
CPT internship course for F-1 students, 
eligibility is conditional and only applies 
first 
semester of a 
CPT 
ship. 
ganti said this 
option, 


for one’s 


intern- 


Edupu- 


if ex- 
panded, could 
help 


costs 


reduce 
for stu- 


dents who want 
to work over 
the summer. 


SIDDHANT 
PATEL 


“This policy for 
international un- 
dergraduate students is affecting a really 
limited population, which is why my ul- 
timate goal would be to get a zero-cost 
option for any international student who 
wanted to do an internship unless they 
wanted specifically to do it for credit.” 
Edupuganti said. 

Despite these problems, both Edu- 
puganti and Patel said the International 
Students and Scholars Office helped 


tremendously with documentation and 


legal requirements in switching to an 
F-1 visa. The ISSO focuses on the needs 
of students with F-1 visas and J-1 visas, 
reserved for those in a work or study- 
based exchange program. The ISSO also 
educates students on the requirements 
of CPT and how to apply or switch visa 
types. 

Comets not under these visa types can 
book an appointment for free with the 
immigration attorney provided by SG. 
The attorney cannot represent students 
in court, but can provide free advice on 
students’ rights under immigration law; 
appointments can be booked by emailing 
sg@utdallas.edu. 

Josephine Vitta, the International 
Center’s director, said the Office of Im- 
migrant Citizenship will be established 
in the fall. Previously, the center catered 
towards F-1 and J-1 students, while the 
new office will service refugees, asylum 
seekers and legal permanent residents. 

“We're looking at ... 
2,000 students who are permanent 


approximately 


residents, and so we want to be able to 
partner with community organizations,” 
Vitta said. “For example, if they want to 
go through the citizenship process, to 
have clinics on campus so they can un- 
derstand what 's involved.” 

For international students that need 
more support, the Student Counseling 
Center offers free sessions and can match 


students with a specialist to talk about 
their troubles. Sharif Labib, JSOM soph- 
omore, came to UTD from Bangladesh 
on an F-1 visa and stressed the impor- 
tance of having a support system. 

“They just need one close bonded per- 
son to help them and then they can find 
any resources, especially if they can get 
close with the locals here ... a bond be- 
tween a U.S. 
and 
tional 


interna- 
student 
would make 
both of their 
journeys stron- 
ger because they 
would share 
both of the 
knowledge with 
each other and 
together they can 


SHARIF 
LABIB 


grow,” Labib said. 

Edupuganti said 
she wishes that Comets would be more 
empathetic toward international stu- 
dents, as they have not had the experi- 
ence of “uprooting” their life to move 
somewhere completely new, with legal 
troubles on top of culture shock. 

“You may be irritated by something 
another person does, but being kind and 
not being cruel is really important,” Edu- 
puganti said. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


what it takes to deal with issues and to 
stand strong.” 

Haley said she hopes to support 
veterans who face homelessness after 
discharge, as well as strengthen re- 
sources for PTSD treatment. She was 
interrupted by protestors four more 
times over the course of her 33-min- 
ute speech. 

“Do you serve the American people 
or the Israeli government?” one pro- 
testor said. 

After repeated interruptions, the 
topic of Haley’s speech shifted, with 
almost half of her speaking time used 
to respond to protesters or repeat her 


support for Israel’s military actions. 

“Everybody says, well, why doesn't 
America understand national secu- 
rity? Don't blame Americans,” Haley 
said. “Because right now the President 
and Congress don't tell people why 
Ukraine matters. They don't tell peo- 
ple why Israel matters.” 

Protests continued outside of the 
venue for the duration of Haley’s 
speech consisting of 15 Dallasites, in- 
cluding Mousa Najjar, a UTD student 
and member of Students for Justice in 
Palestine. They unraveled a banner 
calling for an end to American fund- 
ing of Israel and chanted for a free Pal- 
estine, as well as demonstrated against 
Israeli airstrikes on civilians in the city 


of Rafah. 
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Demonstrators gather outside of Nikki Haley's rally in Dallas with banners calling for an end 
to U.S. funding of Israel. Protesters also disguised as Haley supporters entered the event 
and disrupted Haley's speech with denunciations of her stance on Israel's recent activity. 
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COMICSSACTIVITIES 


8 1998 Winter Olympics site 
14 "Party inthe ___" (Miley Cyrus hit) 
15 iPodm 
16 Acela Express operator 

17 *Store for bulk purchases 


57 59 60 (61 {62 
63 67 
68 70 
71 73 
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Across Down 
1 Something to chew on Brin 
4 Juul, e.g. nsurance org. for military families 
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"Again!" 
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Go home alternative 


odel 


19 Good health, to Brits 
20 Japanese bread crumbs ™ 
21 Capital of Latvia 
23 Gun lobby org. 

24 *Frothy citrus drink 
28 Croatian capital 


32 Nigerian native 
33 Old French coins £ 
36 Eat, and leave no crumbs 


starred clues 
44 It comes straight from the horse's 30 Asian fruit also known as wolfberry 
mouth Ns 34 Ni j 


Like WWII's "code talkers" 

French friend 

10 "I'm heading out," in netspeak 

11 Rice-___ (The San Francisco Treat!) 
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70 Not straight 55 Response to "Are too!" 

71 Twain who sang "Man! | Feel Like a 56 Milano cathedral 

Woman!" 60 "I be dripping so much sauce / Gotta 
72 List heading been looking like ___" (Lizzo line) 
73 Take advantage of 61 Taylor Swift's 2023-24 ___ Tour 


62. Terrier type named for a Scottish isle 
64 Friend of Harry and Hermione 

65 Singer Grande, to fans 
67 Defibrillator letters 
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HADI 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


poured into the community. 
Diwan’s father, Aftab Diwan, 
is a local leader in the Muslim 
community, previously serv- 
ing as principal of Brighter 
Horizon Academy and IANT 
Quranic Academy. Yasir Qa- 
dhi, the Sheikh leading the 
Janazah service said it was the 
largest crowd of attendees he'd 
ever seen for a young person. 

“A small favor that each one 
of you can do [is] some sort 
of continuous 


good idea to send people off on 
their own while emotions were 
raw,” Ikram said. “So, [we] had 
a gathering at the mosque later 
that night. Fifty or so of us just 
sat in a circle sharing stories of 
Hadi.” 

Hadi’s friends said he had 
an entrepreneurial spirit; Aftab 
Diwan said he had ambitions 
of starting business ventures 
and giving back to the commu- 
nity philanthropically, as well 
as starting a Muslim political 
foundation. While a student at 
The School of Interdisciplinary 

Studies, Hadi 


monthly char- 


ity, whether it's 6C 
sponsoring an 
orphan or spon- 


soring a water 


For me, it's not in 
simply about 
the memory of 


planned to use 
these studies 
environ- 
mental science, 


marketing and 


project or some- oa math to im- 
thing in his Hadi — it’s about prove health 
name,” Qadhi followi ng the benefits and 
said. protect nature. 
Muhammad legacy ... He was “For us as 


Ikram, an MSA 
board member 
and Hadi’s close 
friend, said they 
and a few friends ness. 
had plans to 

after 


Jumvah prayer 


dine out 


concerned about 
helping people 
toward good- 


— Aftab Diwan 


the 


not 


Muslims, 
value is 
necessarily in 
remembering 
Af- 


tab Diwan said. 


someone,” 


29 


“The value is 
in following an 


on campus Feb. 
9. While on the 
way to the restaurant, Ikram 
noticed an accident at the in- 
tersection of Coit with a mo- 
torcycle that looked similar to 
Hadi’s. Ikram was able to iden- 
tify Hadi and notified dozens 
of his friends, who showed up 
to the ER. 

“T was in my car and he was 
on his bike [before we left],” 
Ikram said. “I asked him to rev 
it up for me since it was super 
cool, and for the first time, I 
got a good glance at the bike.” 

Aftab Diwan, who received 
the details of the crash from 
law enforcement, said a young 
sedan driver failed to yield 
while turning into the wrong 
lane on Coit, ran a red light 
and collided with Hadi, who 
was passing through the inter- 
section on a green light. It’s un- 
clear whether Hadi died upon 
impact or later in the hospital. 

There were 20-30 of us in the 
hospital and I wanted people 
to be around each other that 
night — I didn’t think it was a 


example they 

set or further 
continuing the good that they 
began. For me, it's not simply 
about the memory of Hadi — 
it’s about following the legacy. 
He was constantly engaged at 
one point or another, whether 
at a simple basic level, help- 
ing an individual, or trying to 
work within the community 

. He was concerned about 
others’ personal and emotional 
state and helping people to- 
ward goodness.” 

Sophomore Ibraheem Bah- 
bahani, one of Hadi’s closest 
friends, met Hadi in the Re- 
flection Rooms in the Student 
Union where Hadi was often 
found praying. Bahbahani 
said he trusted Hadi immedi- 
ately and that the two became 
close friends sharing a sense of 
brotherhood in only a couple 
of short meetings. Bahbahani 
said what stood out to him 
about Hadi is that he was 
principled in his “deen” — the 
Muslim way of life which pri- 
oritizes good deeds and divine 


“He wouldn't be ina single room 
where he wouldn't make anyone 
who's in a bad mood turn into a 

-good mood .... It's just that sense 
of ‘I'm gonna be there for you. 


- Ibraheem Bahbahani 
Hadi Diwan’s best friend 


compliance. 

“Whenever we used to be 
in a large group hangout, 
especially in school, he was 
the guy who made everyone 
laugh, made everyone smile,” 
Bahbahani said. “He wouldn't 
be in a single room where he 
wouldn't make anyone who's 
in a bad mood turn into a 


good mood ... It's just that 
sense of ‘I'm gonna be there 
for you.” 

Bahbahani said he visits 


Hadi’s grave in Farmersville, 


337 
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Texas regularly. 

“I sit with him and talk to 
him. It’s important — I’m still 
coming to terms with it and 
it keeps me sane,” Bahbahani 
said. “We [used] to talk for 
hours about our plans for the 
future; what we envision after 
He had so much 
potential and he cared about 
how to help the community as 


school ... 


a Muslim. It was ingrained in 
him even before I got to know 
him ... He was loyal and gen- 
erous with his time and love 


— he took care of his people. 
He taught me a lot. I'm trying 
to live on that legacy because 
of him.” 

Ikram said Hadi had gained 
a strong conviction to reform 
the campus MSA organiza- 
tion just a few days before his 
death. The day before he died, 
Diwan had applied for a com- 
mittee position in MSA to 
start planning a fund for Um- 
rah — a religious pilgrimage to 
Mecca. MSA is planning to 


continue this initiative. 


PHOTOS: COURTESY | AFTAB DIWAN AND AHMED EID 


“We were literally expect- 
ing to do so much,” Bahbahani 
said. “It was going to be like 
every other weekend with him. 
This death is a reminder for all 
of us close to him that it can 
happen to any of us in just a 
second. So I'm living every day 
like it’s my last and reminding 
myself that this is all temporary, 
because Hadi was just with me 
yesterday, all fine and healthy, 
and the next second he's gone. 
It’s a reminder for all of us.” 


Former Vice Provost and renowned statistician dies at home 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


John Wiorkowski, retired 
Vice Provost and Professor 
Emeritus in UTD’s School of 
Management, passed away at 
his home on Feb. 6 at the age 
of 80 in Corinth, Texas. 

A distinguished 
sor of statistics, Wiorkowski 
the Vice Provost 
from 2001 until his retire- 


profes- 
served as 


ment in 2018. At the same 
time, he was a professor in 
Operations Management and 
returned as a professor emeri- 
tus focusing on statistics 
from 2020 to 2021. 

A proud Polish American 
from Chicago, Wiorkowski 
attended The University of 
Chicago, where he received 
his bachelor’s in 1965 and his 
master’s in 1966. Wiorkowski 
then moved to Texas as an as- 
sistant professor of Quantita- 
tive Methods in the Army/ 
Baylor Graduate Program in 
Health Care Administration. 
He also served as a captain 
in the U.S. Army from 1968 
to 1971, where he earned an 


Army Commendation Med- 
al. He then returned to the 
University of Chicago to fin- 
ish his Ph.D. in Statistics in 
1972. 
While 


Wiorkowski spent 


his time as an assistant pro- 
fessor at Pennsylvania State 
University from 1973 to 
1974, he eventually found 
his way back to Texas in 1975 


as an associate professor of 


UTD | COURTESY 


statistics at UTD, where he 
stayed for the remainder of 
his life. 

In 1982, Wiorkowski was 
promoted to a full-time pro- 
fessor of statistics while con- 


currently serving as a fellow 
on the American Council of 
Education and an assistant 
for policy, planning and anal- 
ysis to the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs. In 1984, 
he was promoted to assistant 
vice president for academic 
affairs before becoming the 
associate provost in 1991 and 
the concurrent appointment 
for program head in 1996. 
During his tenure at UTD, 
Wiorkowski contributed 33 
publications to statistical lit- 
erature, with key activity in 
biostatistics and 
Most 
was an editor for Marketing 
Science, the Journal of the 


computer 


science. notably, he 


American Statistical Associa- 
tion, SCIENCE and Annals 
of Statistics. 

Wiorkowski was a major 
supporter of the American 
Statistical Association, serv- 
ing as the Dallas President 
from 1978 to 1979 and as a 
national committee chair on 
chapter activities from 1980 
to 1981. He was also known 
for his time at the Institute 


of Mathematical 
the 


Sciences and the Richardson 


Statistics, 
National Academy of 
Chamber of Commerce. 

During his Wi- 


orkowski’s reputation and ex- 


career, 


pertise led to him to consult 
with the U.S. Department of 
Energy, the Federal Energy 


Administration, American 
Airlines and Texas Instru- 
ments. 

In his spare time, Wi- 


orkowski liked to swim laps 
and play squash with his 
peers at the Activity Center. 
Beyond his love for statistics 
and politics, he was known 
for his love of music — spe- 
cifically classical music, Van- 
gelis new wave and opera. 
Wiorkowski’s family gath- 
ered on Feb. 21 at the Ted 
Dickey Funeral Home in 
The funeral 


began at noon with the burial 


Plano. service 


following at the Dallas Fort 
Worth National Cemetery. 


M) PRD UTD 


A podcast for students 


by students. 


New Season airing live February 11th 


Mercur 
Mornin 


News 


Comets try a variety of dishes from 16 different countries during 
iWeek's Cultural Carnival on Feb. 21. 


Soar 


through the 


world 


Local artisans teach Comets calligraphy and host a Chinese tea cer- 
emony in the Galaxy Rooms. 


Bottom left: Volunteers serve Comets dishes at the Cultural Carnival. Bottom right: Chinese calligraphy expert writes Comet's name in ink. 
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Passport to the World brings glimpses of life from abroad 


Right: The Palestinian booth displays the Dome of the Rock and the al-Aqsa mosque, both important historical sites in Jerusalem, alongside family books. 


ZARA JAMSHED 
Mercury Staff 


UTD’s 2024 iWeek opened on Feb.19 
with the Passport to the World festival, 


where students shared different foods, 


fashion and the history of UTD’s many 
cultural groups. 
Student organizations represented 
countries including Ghana, Bangla- 
desh, Palestine, Israel, Mexico, In- 
dia, Kenya, Vietnam, Sri Lanka and 
more. ‘The festival was organized by 
UTD’s Intercultural Programs de- 
partment, or ICP, which organizes 
events and activities to bridge the 
cultures of the school’s over 5,000 
international students. 


BERYL ZHU | MERCURY STAFF 


Biomedical engineering senior Maxwell 

Quaye, who was running the booth for 
Ghana, said while he was born in America, 
he had been raised in his culture and was 
proud to represent it. The booth covered 
Ghana’s history as a central hub for the 
slave trade, showed off traditional woven 
cloth called kente and offered spiced fried 
plantains called kelewele. 
“... in Ghana, there's eight main tribes, 
and even though they're all culturally dif- 
ferent ... [they are] all still integrated to- 
gether in some way,” Quaye said. 

CITS junior Sahil Akbar, who was run- 
ning the Bangladesh booth, said it meant 


a lot to him to represent his community. 
The Bengali booth served chicken biryani, 
a fragrant rice dish; khichuri, a yellow rice 
with vegetables; chola, seasoned chickpeas; 
firni, a sweet rice pudding; and gulab ja- 
mun, a fried sweet dough dipped in sugar 
syrup. 

“What we're really known for is our 
language, because February 21st is known 
as International Mother Language Day, 
and it's named after us because we had 
people sacrifice their lives for our language, 
so it really means a lot for representing my 
culture, my country and the language I 


speak,” Akbar said. 


CLIVE TREES} 
Da 
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Mexico's booth, run by biomedical en- 
gineering sophomore Natalie Guerrero, 
gave away churros; orejas, which are puff 
pastries; galletas de nuez, which are pecan 
cookies; strawberries and cream; and agua 
de jamaica and limon, which is hibiscus 
tea. 

“I actually grew up in Mexico, so the 
churros are something that mainly is the 
more affordable [choice],” Guerrero said. 
“It’s usually two pesos anywhere you go. 
So, this [the food] is just everything I grew 
up with.” 

Biochemistry junior Tiffany Nguyen, 


SEE , PAGE 10 


Visiting professor teaches Comets West African dance 


Welcome to 
African Movements!! 


ANANYA SAMMIDI 
Mercury Staff 

On Feb. 22, as a part of UTD's iWeek, 
Cassandra Hines — a master teacher in 
West African dance — introduced Comets 
to a West African celebratory dance known 
as tiriba. 

Hines fell in love with African dance 
when she took an elective course during col- 
lege, which led her to pursue years of further 
training and choreography. Her journey 
began with the Milwaukee-based KoThi 
dance company, where she trained under 
the founder, Ferne Caulker-Bronson. Hines 
also studies under her master teacher, Mou- 
stapha Bangoura, a highly celebrated Guin- 
ean dancer and choreographer. 

"They are very instrumental in my 
[dance] journey," Hines said. "It's very im- 


portant to respect those who gave you the 
information or those who give it to you." 

West African dance traditionally requires 
people to dance barefoot, which Hines rec- 
ommended for students. She also donned 
a patterned lapa skirt, which may vary in 
length depending on a woman's age and is 
normally worn during dance conferences or 
planned dance events. 

The tradition of West African dance is 
continued through a variety of conferences 
and events across the United States and 
around the world, allowing dancers to share 
their love for the art and learn from each 
other. 

"Tiriba is a celebration dance ... wher- 
ever you are, if you hear the rhythm outside 


SEE , PAGE 10 
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GG We're a super 
inviting environ- 
ment...you could be 
a complete begin- 
ner and we could 
teach you your first 
cartwheel. 99 


— Sarah Boutouis 


Gymnastics 
club flips into 


the limelight 


SOFIA MEINARDUS 
Mercury Staff 


In the gym, members of the UTD gymnastics club 
perform flips, turns on the beam and splits. But be- 
yond the floor, these gymnasts can be found bonding 
over scoops of ice cream at Braum’s and cultivating a 
sense of kinship. 

UTD’s gymnastics club, hosted by University Rec- 
reation, was established in 2012 by UT Austin alum 
Rayn Huffer; the group has since earned the univer- 

sity New Sport Club of the Year award in 2012 
and secured multiple state and national titles, 
including the top three spots in National High 

Bar Title and All Around National Title at the 

National Association of Intercollegiate Gymnas- 

tics Clubs tournament. Members attend practices 
on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays from 7:30 
p.m. to 9:30 p.m. at Elevate Gymnastics in Dallas. 
Sarah Boutouis , an ATEC junior and vice president 
of the gymnastics club, said the team is accepting of 
all skill levels. Prospective members can participate in 
three trial practices to acclimate to the environment 
before officially joining the club. Membership re- 
quires a $20 due after the trial and an additional $40 
fee in the spring for competition, covering entry fees 
and partial travel expenses. 

“We're a super inviting environment ... you could 
be a complete beginner and we could teach you 
swe your first cartwheel,” Bout- 
ouis said. “We are just super 


happy to have anybody who wants to join 
the gymnastics club and we will teach anybody any- 
thing.” 

Boutouis discovered the gymnastics team during 
her freshman year, drawn by a desire to cheer for 


UTD. She found the welcoming atmosphere of the 


events, members can participate in all gymnastics 
events, including floor routines, still rings, vaults, 
high bars, balance beams and more. The openness of 
the competition allows for members like computer 
science junior Samuel Soisson to compete in both 
categories at their leisure. 

“Youre able to switch off to whatever events you 
want,” Soisson said. “[And] it’s a very good source 
of teamwork that I really haven’ felt ... since I did 
gymnastics when I was in middle school.” 

MBA graduate student Alexandra Barskiy moved 
to Dallas last year, finding the gymnastics club 
through their Instagram. With no prior experience in 
gymnastics, she said practicing the new skills has been 
a learning curve, but she gained a sense of commu- 
nity along the way; she said it is important for grad 
students to get involved. 

“I didn’t know anyone when I moved to Dallas, 
so it was such a great way to meet people and have 
people who have no choice but to hang out with you 
every week,” Barskiy said. “It’s a good group of posi- 
tive community ... I feel a little more involved in the 
school and get to see people who aren't doing the ex- 
act same thing as me.” 

In 2024, the team will participate in six meets 
around ‘Texas under the Texas Gymnastics Consor- 
tium, or TGC. The season culminates with the TGC 
Championships in College Station, Texas on March 
23. 

“I am frankly not the best gymnast in the world, 
Tm not going to these meets to win,” Barskiy said. 
“But it’s so nice having a group of people who support 
you so unconditionally. I have a meet in three weeks. 
And so being able to dedicate growing and working 
towards that and preparing for it ... I've committed 
that this is something that's really good for me.” 


The team lost many members due to 
COVID, and now because of only 
having 18 members, the team 


gymnastics team appealing and became increasingly 
involved, eventually managing their social media and 


taking on the role of vice president. Boutouis said the 
team takes good care of its members, even after mis- has become relatively unknown. 
takes and slip-ups. However, the club hopes to 
“The other day I was on beam, and I took a really grow its membership and be- 
bad fall ... my teammates, they saw everything [and] come an official sport at UTD. 
they all rushed over to make sure I was okay,” Bout- “Even if Im there or not, I 
ouis said. “One of my teammates just sat with me the would love to see gymnastics not 
be a club sport,” Boutouis said. “I 


want it to be a UT Dallas sport.” 


whole time. We just take care of each other so well.” 
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Despite their division into men’s and women's 
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Comets re- 
member Black 
history through 
Freedman's 
Cemetery 


PAOLA MARTINEZ 
Mercury Staff 


While commuting through Oak Lawn on 
North Central Expressway, you might notice 
solemn statues juxtaposed against deteriorat- 
ing tombstones and graves. With a dedication 
to preserving lost history like this, Comets aims 
to strengthen the Black community on campus 
through several events and organizations. 

The Freedmen’s Cemetery, 40 minutes from 
UTD, was established in 1861 near Central Ex- 
pressway at Lemmon and since 1990 it has served 
as a memorial to the Black community’s efforts to 
protect their history. After the city of Dallas built 
the North Central Expressway, graves were lost 
and moved, but thanks to a community outcry 
and effort, the Freedmen’s Memorial Cemetery was 


SEE BHM, PAGE 8 


‘Avatar: The Last Airbender' bends expectations 


The Netflix adaptation delivers performance while stripping away the heart of the original 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


Netflix’s “Avatar: The Last Airbender” is a ground- 
ed adaptation that pays respect to its source material, 
but its pacing and dialogue tears away at the original’s 
19 years of nostalgia. 

This live adaptation is an inconsistent yet beauti- 
fully crafted disappointment that will leave fans si- 
multaneously frustrated but craving more time with 
their beloved childhood characters. This dramatic 
reimagining admirably condenses 20 episodes into an 
eight-part adult drama, masterfully expanding on the 
world building. Unfortunately, it also strips the show 
of its whimsical nature, highlighted by flat deliveries 


SEE AVATAR, PAGE 8 
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Polaris shines bright with dance covers 


UTD Students and Alumni express love for K-pop through fiery dance and stage presence 


Z BN 


SOFIA MEINARDUS 
Mercury Staff 


each other ... 
Boone said. 


were friends and not just colleagues,” 
Immersed in the electrifying beats of K-pop mu- The group is currently working on three projects 
sic, students at UTD aren't just dancing; they're find- that they hope to wrap up this month: choreography 
ing a love for performance, fashion and more to “Sweet Juice” by Purple Kiss, “Impurities” by Le 
through the choreography of their favorite idols. SSerafim and “Fancy” by Twice. Polaris welcomes 
Among these devotees is Polaris, a K-pop cover people of all backgrounds, so long as they have 
dance group that gives Comets a chance for self- an interest in K-pop and dance. 
expression. 

Though not formally affiliated with 
UTD, Polaris began in 2018 under the 
name Half and Half with both male and 
female dancers. Led by molecular biol- 


ogy alum Tiffany Boone, the group has 


“Luckily, with this group, I was able to 
find so many close people with me and de- 
veloped such strong friendships just because 
we had one similar interest, which was K- 
pop,” Boone said. “And since then, my 
relationships have grown so much. 
since evolved into an ensemble of 13 to I think it’s a big part of me, not 
15 members, rehearsing once a week in because ... I like it so much, but 


ECSN. Polaris choreographs and films 


K-pop dances based on their favorite 


it's because of what it gave me 

in life.” 

Weekly rehearsals, 

supplemented by ad- 
ditional sessions as 


idols — Korean celebrities with care- 
fully curated images — and performs 
these routines for fun across the 
DFW area. Coming together over needed, are typically 
held in the afternoon 


following work or class commitments. 


music, the group members have 
found a way to express themselves 
and strengthen their ability to work 
with others. 


Boone said that having practices later in 
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“I want everyone to feel really comfortable with 
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COMETS CRITICAL CRITIQUE OF CINEMA 


KAVYA RACHEETI 
Mercury Staff 


While “Barbie” and “Oppenheimer” 
might be the most famous of this year’s 
Oscars nominees, the eight other films 
up for “Best Picture” give them a run for 
their money. 

Since movies are an integral part of 
UTD’s campus culture, as seen with wide- 
spread campus participation in events by 
Meteor Theater and our film department, 
The Mercury polled 60 Comets about 
their predictions and perspectives on the 
Oscars. 2023 brought a refreshingly di- 
verse selection of films to theaters, from 
upbeat coming of age flicks, like Alex- 
ander Payne’s “The Holdovers,” to gritty 
arthouse movies, like Celine Song’s “Past 
Lives.” 

Brecken Wellborn, a Ph.D. student and 
TA for UTD’s film department, guessed 
that Christopher Nolan’s “Oppenheimer" 


will take the “Best Picture” Oscar home. 


> 


“Oppenheimer” is a biopic centering on 
the life of J. Robert Oppenheimer, the 
man responsible for designing the first 
atomic bomb. It is praised for its careful 
interplay between cinematography and 
storytelling, with deliberate alternation 
between sections in lush color and others 
in a stark black-and-white. The black and 
white 65 mm film used in Oppenheimer 
didn’t exist prior to its shooting — it was 
engineered by Kodak specifically for the 
film — which speaks to Nolan's insistence 
to put the visuals of Oppenheimer first. 
“Christopher Nolan has been a very 
popular film director for many, many 
years,” Wellborn said. “He is one of the 
contemporary class of auteurs, or direc- 
tors with a specific vision that people re- 
late to. And I think that that's really gon- 
na speak to Academy voters at large to say, 
‘Okay, this is a popular film, but in some 
ways, it also operates as an art film.” 
Students are also taken with this year’s 


“Best Picture” nominees. In The Mercu- 
rys poll, 60% of respondents said they 
believed that “Oppenheimer” will take 
home the title of “Best Picture.” 

“It's a celebration of cinema at its fin- 
est. Everybody in that movie [Oppen- 
heimer] gave it their very best to make 
sure this movie was one to remember,” 
one respondent said. 

Among those 60%, not all were excited 
about Oppenheimer’s win — several re- 
spondents said that while it was technical- 
ly well-done, the writing did not keep up. 

“For the average consumer, [Oppen- 
heimer is] boring as hell and fails to do 
what it sets out to do,” one respondent 
said. “All that said, I'm sure professional 
critics will continue to lose their minds 
over this sad, sad man and his very big 
bomb.” 

This speaks to one of the major prob- 
lems of film award shows: the disconnect 
between critics and the public. When 


asked if the Oscars reflect public opinion, 
97% of respondents said they did not. 
Comets named dozens of movies they 
believed should have been nominated in 
place of others, including Sean Durkin’s 
“The Iron Claw,” Takashi Yamazaki’s 
“Godzilla Minus One” and Todd Haynes’ 
“May December.” 

Not all students believe “Oppen- 
heimer” is a shoo-in for winning “Best 
Picture.” Literature freshman Phoenix 
Ferozpurwala, an avid film enthusiast 
who has been following this year’s nomi- 
said that Greta Gerwig’s “Barbie” 
will win Best Picture because of its themes 
and flashy aesthetic. “Barbies” plastic 


nees, 


sheen and hyperfeminine nature are care- 
fully crafted through its cinematography, 
as its characters are constantly backlit and 
decked out in pink. Contrasting with its 
plastic look, Ferozpurwala said that “Bar- 
bie” thrives on sentimentality in its gentle 
celebration of feminism. 
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“Seeing so many girls go for the ‘Barbie’ 
movie and empathize with it and seeing 
so many people dressed in pink felt like 
such a celebration,” Ferozpurwala said. 

The Oscars’ structure, especially in its 
voting, is susceptible to change. Wellborn 
said he has been following this year’s Os- 
cars nominations more closely than he 
normally does. This year, the category has 
10 nominees, a heavy contrast to its usual 
five or six. This increase in contenders has 
allowed a diverse selection of nominees, 
including arthouse films like “Past Lives,” 
international films like “Anatomy of a 
Fall” and “The Zone of Interest,” a Ger- 
man period piece. 

“I think what this group of nominees 
is doing particularly well is balancing 
those different strands of cinema,” Well- 
born said. “And that’s why I’m definitely 
an advocate and in favor of keeping 10 
nominees.” 


AVATAR 
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and devastating script work. 

First and foremost, it is important 
to acknowledge that this adaptation 
is purposefully a dramatic reimagin- 
ing that was inspired by the darkness 
of “Game of Thrones.” Many plot lines 
and characters are altered to better 
suit the demand of the shorter timeline 
and adult themes. 

“Avatar: The Last Airbender” (2024) 
hardly holds a candle to the original 
cartoon, but it completely blows the 
2010 movie out of the water. It finds 
a middle ground in quality, although it 
shows peak writing in character expan- 
sion, with increased depth for relation- 
ships like Iroh and Zuko. 

The action of “Avatar: The Last 
Airbender” (2024) outpaced other ad- 
aptations, with the visuals and fight 
choreography being highlights of the 
show. Every scene with bending im- 
merses you in the magic of the world, 
although there are a few noticeable mo- 
ments in non-combat scenes where the 
CGI looks strange. The show’s gritty 
atmosphere enhances the feeling of 
threat from the fire nation, and the 


themes of war allow for characters to be 
more motivated, compelling and ma- 
ture, which helps streamline the show’s 
fast-paced plot. 

Unfortunately, Netflix’s “Avatar: The 
Last Airbender” rarely gives the viewer 
adequate breathing room. It’s undeni- 
able to say this show struggles with 


pacing, with the writers rushing many 
subplots or forcing the main team to 
separate on their own arcs. Many sec- 
ondary character portrayals, such as 
Bumi and Roku, are butchered to de- 
velop the main three characters who 
seemingly learn nothing from the ex- 
perience. The performance of each cast 
member is great, but the script and 
tone of some deliveries drastically hurts 
the show, making for a clunky narra- 
tive. 

The worst part is that this show 
struggles and excels with all these dif- 
ferent attributes in different episodes. 
It feels like different studios made dif- 
ferent episodes, with the numerous di- 
rectors unable to come together for a 
central focus. Without giving spoilers, 
the first two episodes are the best the 
show has to offer, maintaining an excel- 


Fire Lord Ozai, played by Daniel Dae Kim, in a still from one of the premiere episodes. 


lent pace and exploration of the world. 
Episodes three through five are almost 
painful to watch for different reasons. 
Omashu personifies every structural 
problem the show has, and episode five 
is just throwing concepts against a wall 
to see what sticks. Then the final three 
episodes make up for the blunders of 
the previous episodes, but not without 
their own narrative and aesthetic flaws. 

Critiquing the entire series is dif- 
ficult, because Netflix’s “Avatar: The 
Last Airbender” is a mixed bag. While 
it was overall enjoyable and genuinely 
impressive for an adaptation, if your 
expectations are set high, then you will 
likely be disappointed. A casual viewer 
will love this show, but hardcore fans or 
critics will be hesitant to say it’s worthy 
to carry the same title as the beloved 
cartoon. 


BHM 
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created in 1990. In 1999 an en- 
trance archway made of Texas Red 
Granite and bronze statues of an 
African man and woman were add- 
ed in memory of the graves of over 
5,000 freed slaves who were once 
buried on the original land. Today 
800 marked graves and approxi- 
mately 1,200 unmarked graves re- 
main. 

“We are committed to making 
sure that those stories aren't lost, 
that the opportunities to record a 
history that may not have been well 
reported to a larger community 
[isn’t lost],” Victoria Clow, a his- 
toric preservationist and fine arts 
specialist, said. “That those stories 
are given the prominence that they 
should.” 

Katherine Singleton, chief preser- 
vation planner for the office of his- 
toric preservation of the city of Dal- 
las, said community members will 
come forward wanting to preserve a 
site, place or building because of its 
cultural and historical significance 
to Dallas. A passerby might see a 
quaint home and not realize that it 
is the home and a civil rights icon, 
similarly to overlooked history of 
The Freedmen’s Cemetery. 

“The 


those places are so important and 


cultural significance of 


we don't want to lose them,” Sin- 


gleton said. 


Onyedi Ololo, a biomedical en- 
gineering senior and president of 
UTD's African Student Union, said 
he does not think UTD has made 
much of an effort to bring the Black 
community on campus together, 
especially after the overturning of 
ODEI. 

“The most important thing to 
highlight for this month is abso- 
the 


small gaps and cracks in our com- 


lutely community; bridging 
munity,” Ololo said. “Making sure 
that all Black people on campus 
know that they have a home here 
and that they have people here who 
look like them and share their cul- 
ture, and who always have their 
back.” 

In the same way the Freedmen 
Cemetery strives to protect a com- 
munity’s history, UTD invites stu- 
dents to events like the Commu- 
nity Cookout on, Feb. 29 in the 
Visitor's Center Atrium, hosted by 
Black Students for Public Health. 
The Bass School invites students to 
watch the film “Origin,” directed 
by Ava Duvernay, on Feb. 29 at 
5:30 p.m. at Cinemark West Plano. 

“Black history is not just con- 
tained into one month, it's our day 
to day lives or every year,” Ololo 


said. 


KPOP 
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the day can sometimes lead to low energy 
levels or increase friction between members. 
To prevent conflict, the team reduces stress 
through post-practice outings as well as 
open communication and bonding activi- 
ties. 

“First of all, we wanna have fun ... and 
want to make something that we also can 
be proud of,” Boone said. “So sometimes 
if there's some difficulties, just coming to- 
gether to see and talk about whatever's hap- 
pening in life eases everyone's tensions and 
makes the pressure a lot smaller.” 

Healthcare management senior Domi- 
nique Nguyen said she was initially skeptical 


to join due to past negative encounters with 
dance groups; however, she found she was 
accepted in Polaris, describing it as some- 
thing like a family. 

“I was welcomed in,” Nguyen said. “At 
my first practice, it already felt so natural to 
be a part of the team ... and it felt so nice 
that it’s like theyre my entire world. I love 
them, and I’m so thankful that I get to be 
part of a team that’s not competitive, to be 
in such a relaxed environment. But at the 
same time, everybody tries hard and every- 
body performs to the best ... It’s so heart- 
warming and I love it.” 

Polaris finds inspiration for outfits from 
the diverse wardrobe choices of the K-pop 
groups they cover in their performances. 
Similarly to the industry's range of fashion, 


K-pop blends many different dance styles 
from hip-hop to ballet, and Nguyen says the 
variety is what makes the genre so popular. 

“We generally try to follow the general vibe 
of the song and then put in our own flair in,” 
Nguyen said. “... we love finding new styles 
and elements to experiment with through K- 
pop concept photos and stage performances.” 

Naomi Mills, UTD alumnus and Polaris 
co-leader, said that members actively con- 
tribute to all group functions, including set 
design to editing and social media manage- 
ment. Mills also said that Polaris is a strong 
social outlet, helping members meet like- 
minded individuals and explore shared in- 
terests. 

"Tes more like friends danc- 
ing together than it is like 
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competitive auditions and stuff like that, 
which is really cutthroat,” Nguyen said. 
Prospective members are required to sub- 
mit dance audition videos and can join by 
reaching out to the group over Instagram. 


Upon acceptance, members are integrated Uy, 


into the group's Discord channel and 
briefed on ongoing projects and how the 
group functions. Mills said that attending 
practices post-graduation is a highlight 
of her week, offering a break from the 
stress of her nine-to-five job. 

"It's family,” Mills said. “I love 
them, you know? Happy to have 
them and wouldnt want anyone else 
to take their place.” 
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KAISER OF THE COURT _ ŞS 


Kiser is they key to the Comets' offense and a leader for the team 


AARAV DEV 
Mercury Staff 


escribed by team mem- 
bers as a leader, Luke 
has 
integral part of the UTD Comets 


Kiser become an 
offense as a guard. He is averaging 
career-high numbers in points and 
assists this season, fueled by double- 
doubles against 
and McMurry. 


Kiser, a healthcare studies junior, 


Hardin-Simmons 


joined the team in his freshman 
year as a traditional point guard, fa- 
cilitating the team’s offense through 
passes. Named the American South- 
western Conference freshman of 
the year in the 2021-22 season and 
2022-23 Academic All-ASC, Kiser 
has improved in each season of his 
UTD career and shows no signs of 
slowing down. Twenty games into 
the season, Kiser is averaging 9.3 
points, 5.2 rebounds and a team- 
leading 6.5 assists per game. As the 
Comets head into the final stretch of 
the season, Kiser is excited for what 
the future holds. 

“Luke has been fantastic for us, 
said Jared Fleming, head coach of 


men’s basketball. “He’s in a lot of 


Kiser, #3 guard, started in basketball as a freshman and has quickly gained confidence and taken the lead in assists. 


ways the heartbeat of our program. 
He’s been fighting through a lot of 
different things, and he’s just been 
tremendous for us.” 

The physical stress of games com- 
bined with the academic rigor of col- 


66 Luke has 
been fantastic 
for us. He's in 
a lot ways the 
heartbeat of our 


program. 99 


— Coach Fleming 


lege has been a challenge for Kiser, 
but he said he found that being pro- 
ductive in his academics helped him 
find more success on the court. 
“Definitely just a different type 
of grind trying to adjust to college 
basketball and then school on top of 
that and trying to just balance it,” 
Kiser said. “Being a student athlete 
in the class, it definitely takes a toll 


on your body.” 


Kiser and Fleming both 
described Kiser’s playstyle as 
a pass-first point guard, driv- 
ing the offense by assisting his 
teammates. 

“I would definitely say facili- 
tator is my role in the type of 
point guard I want to be,” Kiser 
said. “I would much rather have 
more assists in a game than I do 
points because that means I’m get- 
ting my teammates and my people 
involved.” 

However, Kiser has not always 
been the vocal leader he is today. 
He has grown into and developed 
his leadership skills over the course 
of his UTD career. 

“When I came to college, I was 
reserved and quiet and almost ner- 
vous to speak,” Kiser said. “I’ve got- 
ten to mature and then be a player 
on the team, but also a player with 
a voice. I've gotten the opportunity 
to grow into that and definitely be 
more of a leader.” 

Kiser has also gained the respect 
of his fellow teammates, not only 
through his excellent performance 
the 


on 


but his unifying 
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Comets take home their last ever ASC title in buzzerbeater 


Men's basketball finished the season with a win, the women's team with a loss. Both teams will take a break before transitioning to DII 


AARAV DEV 
Mercury Staff 


After consecutive wins against Con- 
cordia Texas and LeTourneau and a 
the 
men’s team qualified for the American 
Southwestern Conference champion- 


loss against East Texas Baptist, 


ship and won both its games against 
LeTourneau and Mary Hardin-Baylor, 
securing the championship title for the 
Comets. 

The women’s team bounced back 
from a loss against HSU by notching 
back-to-back wins against UMHB and 
Concordia, jumping to third place in 
the ASC where they would remain. 

The men’s team's late comeback at- 
tempt came up short against UMHB 
on Feb. 8, losing 99-87. The Com- 
ets put up an efficient game against 
Concordia on Feb. 10, recording 58% 
shooting and a season-high 54% from 
the three-point range, resulting in a 
95-79 victory. Senior guard Donovan 
Souter led the Comets in points in 
both games. Sophomore center Austin 


Page exceeded 15 points in both games 
to go along with 14 total rebounds. 
Junior guard Nick Donnelly scored 22 
points against Concordia, including a 
season-best five three-pointers from six 
attempts. The Comets continued their 
hot run-on offense, extending their 75- 
plus point game streak to seven. 

“We tried to work inside out and get 
it to our big men and then find shoot- 
ers,” Donnelly said. “We shot the ball 
good from the 3-point line and inside.” 

The women’s team played a close 
game early against UMHB before 
pulling away and eventually winning 
68-60. The Comets played a blow- 
out victory against Concordia to win 
65-49. Against UMHB, junior guard 
Trystan Clark paced the Comets with 
17 points. Junior guard Cierra Trigg 
recorded 16 points and a career-high 
three steals. Against Concordia, sopho- 
more guard Amanda Crowninshield 
came off the bench to net a career-high 
and team-leading 21 points, along 
with four rebounds, four assists and 
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Senior Donovan Souter secured the ASC championship title in a buzzerbeater slam dunk against Mary-Hardin Baylor. 


four steals. Senior forward Alex Bow- shooting, a testament to their defensive 


man contributed 13 points. UTD held prowess. They also forced over 20 turn- 


UMHB and Concordia to under 30% SEE 


overs in both games. 


“A big part of our team identity has 
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SPORTS 
SCHEDULE 


AWAY 


| BASEBALL — 


MAR 1 at McMurry 3 
6:00 PM 
` 


MAR 2 at McMurry 
12:00 PM & 3:00 PM 


MAR 5 at RV Centenary (LA) 
5:00 PM 


MAR 8 vs RV Centenary (LA) 
2:30 PM 


SOFTBALL 


Eanan 
Vien) 2:00 PM 
© 
MAR 8 at Ozarks 
4:00 PM & 6:00 PM 1:00 PM 
MAR 9 at Ozarks 
12:00 PM 


at San Antonio 


MAR 8 at #22 Trinity (TX) 
7:00 PM 
at Trinity 


MAR 13-15 at Tucson Invt. 
Time: Check website 
at Tucson, AZ 


MAR 24 at McMurry 
2:00 PM 


MAR 9 vs RV Centenary (LA) 


11:00 AM 
at San Antonio 


MAR 29 at Ozarks 
2:00 PM 


MAR 10 at #22 Trinity (TX) 


1:00 PM 
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MAR 3 at #14 Trinity (TX) 


MAR 8 at East Texas Baptist 
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Left: #24 Grayson Coltharp, designated hitter, grabs a high five from Assistant Coach Travis Graves. Right: #5 catcher and sophomore Nico Fernandez goes for first base on the third game on Feb. 17. 


TYLER BURKHARDT 
Mercury Staff 


The Comets outscored the Bulldogs 
33-10 on across the three-game open- 


ing series. 


After two strong games on Fri- 
day, Feb. 16, including a 15-run per- 


recorded a hit or RBI in finale of the 


opening series. 


In game two, junior Dylan Collins 


mance from the bullpen — three score- 
less innings apiece from LHP Caleb 


got touched up for five runs on nine 
hits in five innings, but a strong perfor- 


Vuono and RHP Dylan Hugley — gave 


also had a strong weekend at the dish, 


The Comets showed 


going 4-8 with four RBI and four runs 
scored in two games of work. 

off their 
pitching depth, which head 
coach Shane Shewmake high- 


Sophomore catcher Nico Fernandez 


lighted ahead of the opening 


formance in the series opener and a the offense time to rally and overcome series, with contributions 
comeback win in the second game, the the four-run deficit. Leadoff hitter from both new faces like Oler 
baseball team completed the sweep on Luke Finn then walked the game off and returning veterans like 


with a home run in the 11th. 
Finn, named the ASC co-hitter of 


Vuono, Hugley and game-one 
starter Ryan Vera. If the offense 


Saturday with a statement game. In 
Saturday's 12-0 blowout performance, 


right-hander and transfer student To- 
bin Oler made a stellar debut perfor- 
mance in UTD's third win. He threw 
seven one-hit innings to record the 
complete-game win, and every batter 


the week for his performance, was a key 
contributor in an offense that fired on 
all cylinders; he went a combined 5-12 
in the series, achieving three home runs 
and a walk across two games on Friday. 


2024 promises to be 
an exciting season for 


UTD baseball. 


continues to perform at the 
level of opening weekend, 
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your window, you can go outside 
and dance," Hines said. 

Hines said that tiriba is of- 
ten used to help work and group 
bonding. This was reflected in the 
class for UTD students, where 
the choreography ended with a 
Bantaba, which is a community 
dance circle. Hines encouraged 
students to individually enter the 
circle and dance to the beat of the 
drummers, either with the chore- 
ography taught earlier in the day 
or with dance from their own cul- 


tures. 
Healthcare 
Thomas Pham said he was origi- 


studies senior 
nally was interested in attending 
because he does hip-hop, which is 
rooted in West African music. 

"It was really interesting to see 
what fundamentals they rooted 
themselves in, especially with 
the rhythm and the music, [and] 
making sure that you were stay- 
ing low to the ground, and how 
[Hines said] that connected to the 
Earth," Pham said. 

Near the end of the class, Hines 
asked students to thank the live 
drummers, emphasizing the 


strong connection between dance 
and the rhythm provided by the 
drummers. 

Hines founded the Dallas-based 
Bahdae Dance Company, which 
focuses on rhythm and African 
dance. 'Bahdae' means "ocean" 
in Susu, the primary language 
spoken in Guinea, and reflects 
Hines's upbringing and love for 
the sea. 

"African dance always pulled 
me through with the rhythm and 
the dance," Hines said. "So it's 
just been this, it's become the 
story of my life. So that's where I 
started." 
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Cassandra Hines (background) teaches Comets tiriba, a type of West African dance, at the Feb. 22 event. 
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leadership off the court. He 
embraces the leadership role 
that comes with the point 
guard position, as well as verbal 
leadership in the locker room. 
“He makes the right pass for 
us and we knock down shots 
for him,” Kiser’s teammate 
Nick Donnelly said. “Luke is 
a great teammate. He's kind of 
what brings us all together.” 
Kiser said one of his favorite 
moments from his career was 


the Feb. 3 game earlier this sea- 
son against HSU. He recorded 
a double-double in that game, 
with 12 points, 10 rebounds, 
four assists and two steals, 
leading his team to a 76-67 vic- 
tory and first place in the ASC. 

“We had to play well and 
there was a good crowd there 
and I was playing with the guys 
that I came in with as fresh- 
men,” Kiser said. “It was a big 
game and I was playing with 
guys that I care about and have 
gotten to be around for three 
years.” 


Kiser is looking forward to 
the final stretch of the regu- 
lar season. He hopes to secure 
home-court advantage for the 
ASC championship 
ment and encourages UTD 


tourna- 


students to attend. He is proud 
of his team’s performance this 
season, but also seeks to im- 
prove. 

“I'm excited, eager about 
the task at hand,” Kiser said. 
“Looking forward to hopeful- 
ly getting the opportunity to 
compete in the national tour- 
nament.” 
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who helped run the Vietnam 
booth, said they wanted to show- 
case the Central Highlands, which 
are home to approximately 30 
minority groups. The region is 
known for its coffee industry, with 
the booth giving away samples of 


black and milk coffee. 

Hasna Vegam, representing the 
Sri Lankan booth, said her favor- 
ite part of her country is that even 
though it is small, it offers huge 
cultural and geographical diver- 
sity. This includes Nilaveli beach, 
religious places like the Temple of 
Tooth Relic and natural beauty 
like the Sinharaja rainforest. 


“Sri Lanka is such a small coun- 
try, but to come thousands of 
miles away and to have a stand 
here and actually to showcase the 
world, even though we are small 

. that means a lot to us ... we 
want to show everyone what we 
have and to share our goodness 
with everyone,” Vegam said. 
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always been defense,” Crown- 
inshield said. “We might miss 
some shots, but [our opponent 
isn't] gonna score, and if [they] 
can't score, then [they] can't win 
against us.” 

For the men’s team, free throws 
continue to be an essential com- 
ponent of their offensive arsenal; 
they went 23-34 against Concor- 
dia, their fifth game attempting at 
least 25 in the past eight games. 

Donnelly said that the vic- 
tory against Concordia helped the 
team regain their momentum af- 
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#1 Amanda Crowninshield goes for a shot during the women's championship game on Feb. 20. 


ter the loss against UMHB. 

“We talked after that [UMHB] 
game and met with each other,” 
Donnelly said. “We needed to get 
a win to try to secure the first place 
seed and that led to our motiva- 
tion to come out there strong, play 
with energy and to get a win.” 
that de- 
spite their impressive victories, the 
Comets need to stay focused and 


Crowninshield said 


take it one game at a time. 
“When teams come off of a 
huge win, they can tend to get 
kind of lax about things,” Crown- 
inshield said. “Even though we're 
still riding that wave we still have 
to look forward, we still got games 


coming up.” 

After a win against LeTour- 
neau on Feb. 23 and another win 
against Mary Hardin-Baylor on 
Feb. 25, the men’s team now holds 
the title of ASC co-champions 
along with Hardin-Simmons. 

The women’s team had back-to- 
back wins, defeating LeTourneau 
77-45 and ETBU 67-63 to fin- 
ish as the third seed in the ASC. 
However, their season came to an 
end with a loss in the quarterfinals 
to Ozarks 64-60 on Feb. 20. 

“It's gotta be now or never,” 
Crowninshield said. “Were just 
ready to get back to back rings 
baby.” 
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Skipping the corral puts us all in a cage of selfishness 


JACK SIERPUTOWSKI 
Managing Editor 


Unreturned shopping carts in parking 
lots are society’s barometer for how much 
people care about others. And with a tiny 
bit of effort, you can make sure that ba- 
rometer reads right and help workers, 
pedestrians and the whole community 
by putting your shopping cart where it 
belongs — in the corral. 

Picture this. It’s Friday night, and like 
many UTD students, instead of going to 
the club, you're taking the 883 West to 
Walmart for a grocery run. And yet when 
you finally stop on Mapleshade Lane, 
you can barely even exit the bus, because 
youre met by a sea of shopping carts. At 
least 20 carts crowd together on the side 
of the road, blocking the sidewalk and 
killing the grass, even though the cor- 
ral for returning them is barely 100 feet 
away. And while it may seem harmless in 
the moment, the truth is that skipping 
the corral puts us all in a cage. This is 
the reality of the Plano Super Walmart 
on Fridays and Sundays, when the cart 
collection point inside the store is often 
completely empty because customers 
have instead left their carts strewn about 
the property. 

I understand why someone would 
abandon a cart by the bus stop. Maybe 
they find it inconvenient to carry their 
bags and hold them until the bus arrives, 
or unsanitary to set them on the ground. 
But the problem with this thinking is 
that it’s fundamentally selfish. Carrying 
heavy bags to the bus stop may be incon- 
venient, but the alternative will inconve- 
nience all of us by limiting our mobility. 
The social contract says that for all of us 
to benefit, we need to make small sacri- 
fices in the name of cooperation; when 
you fail to uphold your end of the bar- 
gain, you have broken this contract. 

There’s a widely cited thought experi- 
ment in economics known as the tragedy 
of the commons: when everyone has ac- 


cess to a public resource, and everyone 
decides to act in their own interest, the 
resource becomes depleted. If everyone 
decides to prioritize their own conve- 
nience, eventually, we all become incon- 
venienced. Nowhere is this more appli- 
cable than weekends at Walmart, when 
the cart collection point inside the store 
is often completely empty because of 
people failing to return their carts, which 
forces new customers to search the park- 
ing lot for several minutes to find one 
they can use. 

Let’s call this the tragedy of the carts. 
The truth is that no one likes to clean 


up after themselves, but it only takes a 
tiny bit of energy per person to maintain 
order. One person dropping a cart on the 
roadside is no big deal — but when five, 
10, 20 all agree it’s ok to leave their waste 
wherever they want, the carts stack up, 
and we all drown. Getting on and off the 
bus is much harder, pedestrians cannot 
pass the sidewalk and the city gets sig- 
nificantly uglier. And all this because we 
have collectively agreed it is ok to ruin 
our space through laziness. 

Maybe appeals to public welfare are 
unconyincing to you, but this issue bor- 
ders on public safety too. Thanks to the 
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mass of carts, for nearly half the day on 
Fridays and Sundays, the section of side- 
walk by Walmart is nearly impassable. 
Anyone hoping to get through, from 
cyclists to pedestrians, might as well 
just use the street, because the Red Sea 
of carts will not part for them. And in 
the dark, a sea of metal is easy to miss. 
A cyclist new to the area could be biking 
home one minute and crashing into the 
jungle of sharp metal the next. 

But this is Texas, after all; let’s say we 
ignore pedestrian safety. There is still one 
big reason to put in the effort to return 
shopping carts, and it’s quite simple: 


reducing the stress on low-wage work- 
ers. In the post-COVID era, corporate 
retailers are infamous for deliberately 
understaffing stores, according to Busi- 
ness Insider. Walmart is no exception, 
as its 2023 lay-offs claimed the jobs of 
hundreds of fulfillment workers and two 
thousand warehouse workers, according 
to Reuters and CNN respectively. The last 
thing an overworked employee wants to 
do is go out into the cold or rain to herd 
a train of 30 carts up a sloped grass hill. 
Which is exactly what you force them 
to do when you decide it is too hard to 
carry your bags a measly 100 feet to the 
bus stop. 

You might argue I’m trying to make 
you work for Walmart for free. After all, 
if the employees are already paid to col- 
lect carts, why should we have to touch 
them? But I’m not asking you to gather 
all the loose carts in the parking lot, and 
I’m certainly not asking you to stand 
around like a convict picking up trash. 
I’m simply asking you to clean up the 
mess you created yourself. Putting things 
back the way you found them isn’t work- 
ing for free, it’s basic human decency. If 
you dropped garbage on the floor in a 
McDonald’s, you shouldn't just leave it 
there because the employees get paid to 
clean. You should put in the miniscule 
amount of effort it takes to pick it up and 
throw it away, because it’s your trash. It’s 
your responsibility. Otherwise, you're 
forcing everyone in the world to clean up 
after you as if you're a toddler, when re- 
ally, youre a full-grown adult. 

No one likes to clean up after them- 
selves. But when we place our own needs 
above the common good, we doom our- 
selves to needless clutter. And when we 
all agree to be selfish, we put ourselves in 
a cage. So please, leave the cart at the cor- 
ral and carry your bags to the bus stop. 
Your fellow Comets will thank you. 


Need resume advice? Skip ECS 3390 


REES BLATT 
Staff Writer 


If you're an ECS major looking for full time 
employment, a great way to accomplish this is 
through internships. Unfortunately, ECS 3390 
— the class designed to help students with the 
rigorous internship application cycle — regu- 
larly fails to provide relevant guidance; you're 
better off talking to the Association for Com- 
puting Machinery or other students who actu- 
ally understand the job market of today. 

At UTD, the sole course designed to explic- 
itly prepare ECS students for the challenging 
internship application process, ECS 3390, also 
known as Professional and Technical Commu- 
nication, relies on outdated conventions such as 
the use of professional summaries and hobby 
sections for formatting application material. 
This can significantly impact students’ career 
prospects. The course has undergone modifi- 
cations and restructuring dating back to 2005, 
and yet professors still use a one-size-fits-all ap- 
proach, taking no more than a cursory glance 
at each student's resume with some professors 
simply scoring each resume submission with 


a grade of 100 and providing no further com- 
ment or help. This can hinder non-traditional 
students, such as the 19% of the student body 
that attend part-time, whose qualifications 
arent always effectively conveyed in a resume 
template geared toward a recent high school 
graduate, 

ECS 3390 aims to teach students how to 
communicate and present themselves in the 
workplace. Much of the course work focuses 
on activities such as resume design and present- 
ing. However, your experience may vary widely 
depending on what professor you take it with. 
Many example resumes provided by profes- 
sors still contain a professional summary. This 
section, typically a few sentences encapsulating 
your work experience, often falls short, offering 
nothing new for your resume. In truth, it wastes 
valuable space, potentially undermining your 
application instead of enhancing it. Slightly less 
impactful but equally as puzzling, some of the 
professor-provided resume templates on eL- 
earning inexplicably contain a hobbies section 
at the bottom. 

This becomes even more confusing when 
you find the standard resume template that 


UTD provides its students through the Career 
Center is devoid of these common mistakes. 
The Career Centers template is formatted as a 
single page which is easily scannable by recruit- 
ers while excluding the summary section and 
hobbies section found in ECS 3390 templates. 

Syllabi obtained by The Mercury show that 
some professors deviate from the convention 
of requiring resumes to be one page, allowing 
submissions that exceed this length. Since any 
time spent reviewing a resume for a corporation 
is expensive, it is extremely important to use an 
efficient and well-defined format. If people with 
decades of experience can keep their resume toa 
single page, then you can, too. 

Your resume will almost single-handedly de- 
termine your entry into an internship or career, 
so it's important to get it right. According to 
an article by the Indeed Editorial Team, hiring 
managers spend just a few seconds reviewing 
each resume. So the meticulous optimization 
of every part of one's resume becomes very im- 
portant, as even a couple superfluous sentences 
could diminish a student's internship and job 
prospects. 

While ECS 3390 provides less than desirable 


advice from professors who havent applied to 
a job in decades, students can still find better 
resources across campus. Organizations such as 
the ACM and Women Who Compute offer 
resume workshops, oftentimes in partnership 
with companies that are actively hiring stu- 
dents. These organizations provide relevant ad- 
vice on what an actual hiring manager is look- 
ing for in your resume. So, if your goal is to land 
an internship or a job, then consulting students 
who have successfully navigated this journey of- 
fers the best results, as the advice they provide 
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is more tailored to the current job market and 
comes from a student who was very recently in 
your same position. 

Given the abundance of resources at UTD, 
students should not fooled by ECS 3390's at- 
tempt to pass itself as a helpful resource for 
resume making. Students should instead con- 
tinue working together by sharing their experi- 
ences since the course dedicated to resumes has 
failed at its one task. There are numerous, more 
advantageous options available across campus. 
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ANANYA SAMMIDI 
Staff Writer 


UTD is in desperate need for af- 
fordable and sustainable food op- 
tions, and locally-sourced dining op- 
tions in the new Student Union can 
accomplish that goal by both improv- 
ing students’ health and stimulating 
the local economy. 

After exerting all your mental en- 
ergy trying to understand your last 
lecture, you're starving, and you have 
15 minutes to grab food. The Halal 
Shack line is way too long, you're on 
a time crunch and you don’t want fast 
food — you had enough Chick-Fil-A, 
Taco Bell and Panda Express during 
freshman year to last a lifetime. You 
need a filling, fresh and nutritious 
meal to keep you energized and awake 
in your afternoon class, but you can’t 
find a convenient option. Luckily, the 
university already spearheads envi- 
ronmentally-focused programs, and 
providing locally-grown food options 
can significantly UTD’s carbon foot- 
print as well as improve prices. Ac- 
cording to the City of Phoenix’s Let’s 
Eat Local program, cutting out the 


costs of cross-country or cross-conti- 
nental food transportation can make 
it cheaper for consumers. 

Sourcing food locally can help 
strengthen the local economy and 
build stronger bonds with the Rich- 
ardson community. The City of Dal- 
las is already gearing up to promote 
locally sourced food, as their Office of 
Environmental Quality and Sustain- 

ability has created a plan to take 
the 
benefits of local- 

ly food through 


reducing regu- 


advantage of 


latory barri- 
ers, increasing 
— land availabil- 
ity and coordi- 


links 
suppliers and buyers. UTD could eas- 


nating between 
ily tap into this infrastructure to in- 
crease its own food options. 

Dining on campus at UTD can 
be cost-prohibitive; most prices can 
range from $7 to $10, which is not af- 
fordable for a typical college student 
to eat every day. Just eating at the Stu- 
dent Union five days a week for lunch 
at an average price of $8.50 can total 


Locally sourced food could cut costs in new SU 


to $170 in meal costs per month. By 
adding more affordable and nutri- 
tious dining locations on-campus, 
students will be able to enjoy nourish- 
ing food that will keep them full for 
longer, and at reasonable prices that 
they can stomach. 

Comets with dietary restrictions 
have an even more challenging expe- 
rience trying to find food options on 
campus that give them energy to get 
through their classes. For example, 
Comets who are vegan or vegetarian 
have even fewer choices that may fit 
within their budget or are available to 
them. 

Now is the time for students to call 
on SG and UTD Dining to explore 
locally sourced food, 
as the new Student 


Union provides a 
chance for us to 
remake food 
at UTD for 
the better. 
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